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Philosophical Idealism, and the reader finds it easy in such an atmos- 
phere to get a good view of this picture and of that. 

The Moral Philosophy, of Chapters IX, X, and XI, deals with 
Duty, Freedom, and Rights. The author reaches his own point of 
view, which is almost identical with Green's, by a critical examination 
of Kant. This section suffers from compression ; but it will be very 
serviceable to students of Kant's Ethics, as indicating directions in 
which that system must be modified. 

The last chapter, which is entitled the " Philosophy of the Absolute," 
is also a criticism and correction of Kant's view of Religion and 
Art. Twenty pages is too limited a space for so broad a theme. 

In spite of the largeness of the subject, whose different phases are 
discussed in this short volume, and in spite of the author's method 
of blending criticism with systematic theory, Professor Watson has 
produced a work which is of great service to contemporary philoso- 
phy, and which, by its rigid insistence upon the problems of philosophy 
as distinguished from the problems of science, will surely prove a 
fruitful stimulus to metaphysical and ethical thinking, even in an age 
which has taken science for its idol. t q Schurman 

Natural Rights. A Criticism of some Political and Ethical 
Conceptions. By David G. Ritchie, M.A., Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in the University of St. Andrews. London, 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New York, Macmillan & Co., 1895. — 
pp. xvi, 304. 

All who are familiar with Mr. Ritchie's previous writings know, of 
course, that he is, and from the very nature of his metaphysics must 
be, an opponent of the doctrine of Natural Rights. The aim of the 
present work, accordingly, is to subject to criticism this theory and 
such practical applications of it as have been made, and to warn both 
conservatives and reformers that it cannot serve as the foundation of 
a sound political science. The metaphysics of the subject is gener- 
ally avoided. The treatment is rather historical, and, when theoreti- 
cal, from the point of view of the general reader — "the plain man." 
The chief purpose seems to be didactic rather than than merely ob- 
jectively philosophical — not so much to contribute to political phi- 
losophy as to disabuse the popular mind of pernicious error. 

The work is divided into two parts. In the first, the theory of 
Natural Rights and its historical development are discussed. In the 
second, particular Natural Rights are historically and critically ex- 
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amined. In the first part it is shown that the doctrine, as a whole, 
is a meaningless abstraction, and in the second, that its application 
is a delusion and a snare. Throughout the book the United States 
serves as the awful example. 

In the first chapter it is pointed out that the doctrine of man's 
Natural Rights is not the distinctive and peculiar creed of the 
French Revolution, but a genuine product of English history and 
thought. It began with the "Levellers"; developed among the 
Puritans of Cromwell's time ; was definitely formulated by Locke in 
the Treatise of Civil Government, in which he vindicates the revolution 
of 1688 ; and finally was adopted by the English colonies in America. 
"The theory of Natural Rights is simply the logical outgrowth of the 
Protestant revolt against the authority of tradition, the logical out- 
growth of the Protestant appeal to private judgment, i.e., to the rea- 
son and conscience of the individual " (p. 6). It is in these two 
Protestant characteristics, negativity (revolt against traditional au- 
thority) and individualism (appeal to individual reason), that the true 
significance of the theory is found, and not in its reference to some 
Golden Age of the past. But " negativity and individualism both 
imply abstractness. . . . And all abstract theories about human 
society admit of divergent and conflicting application." Theories 
are usually somewhat abstract, and even the theory of social expedi- 
ency might admit of divergent and conflicting application at the 
hands of real citizens, not absolute philosophers. The next chapter 
traces the history of the idea of Nature in law and politics from the 
Sophists down through Aristotle, the Stoics, Roman Law, Thomas 
Aquinas, Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau, to Herbert Spencer. It is 
a most valuable survey, excellently done. There is no more striking 
example in all human history of the influence of a philosophical con- 
ception on public affairs, than this idea of Nature and the laws of 
Nature. No one can hope to understand the significance of ' natural 
rights ' without a knowledge of the history of this conception. In 
the third chapter, on " Rousseau and Rousseauism," certain common 
misapprehensions as to Rousseau's theory are corrected, and the re- 
lation of our ideas of Nature and Civilization is aptly discussed. 
After discriminating between the several senses of the term ' nature ' 
in the next chapter, the author goes on, in the fifth and last chapter of 
the first part, to consider the question : " What determines rights ? " 
The conclusion is that Natural Rights, in the only proper sense, are 
those rights which ought to be recognized from the point of view of 
society. Man's only good is a common good. " The person with 
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rights and duties is the product of a society, and the rights of the in- 
dividual must, therefore, be judged from the point of view of a soci- 
ety as a whole, and not the society from the point of view of the 
individual " (p. 101). The appeal to Natural Rights is safe only " as 
an appeal to what is socially useful, account being taken not only of 
the immediate convenience of existing members of a particular soci- 
ety, but of the future welfare of the society in relation, so far as pos- 
sible, to the whole of humanity. If it is argued that such an appeal is 
at least as ambiguous as a mere reference to Natural Rights, I answer, 
No ; for in appealing to social utility, we are appealing to something 
that can be tested, not merely by the intuitions of an individual 
mind, but by experience." The discussions of ' animal rights ' is 
confused and unsatisfactory (pp. 107-111). "Cruelty to animals is 
rightly supposed to be an offense against humanitarian feeling." Are 
the laws against cruelty to animals designed simply to relieve human 
beings of the sympathetic distress they experience at the thought or 
perception of animal suffering ? If our only duty is a duty to human 
society, why, then, is it " our duty to put animals to death as pain- 
lessly as possible, when we wish their death for any human end" ? 
If it were not such an abstract theory, one might suggest that pain 
is an evil because it is painful, and not merely because " it is an im- 
pediment to the maintenance and development of life." But physi- 
cal pain, which is the only sort of pain we have any reason to sup- 
pose animals suffer, is not the greatest of evils, and we do not hesi- 
tate to inflict it upon ourselves, our fellow-beings, or animals, when 
the higher forms of human welfare are at stake. 

The second, and larger, part of the work (pp. 119-286), takes up 
in detail all the principal rights that have been asserted in the vari- 
ous French and American declarations. In each case it is shown 
that not even the states professing the doctrine have actually ac- 
corded ' natural rights ' to their citizens, and that the logical applica- 
tion of the theory could end only in anarchy. The references to the 
United States are numerous, and as fair, perhaps, as could be ex- 
pected, when American institutions are held up as the grand illustra- 
tion of the utter failure of the theory in hand. Some of the state- 
ments are rather surprising, however, e.g., "the rigidity of the 
(American) constitution made a war necessary in order to get rid of 
the institution of slavery, and of the idea that there was a ' right ' of 
secession." Why is it that, if written laws are a mark of civilization 
(P- SS)» a written constitution is such a questionable expedient? 
(p. 115). It is our religious intolerance, however, that meets with 
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the severest censure. " The ' persecution ' of Mormonism in a land 
of professed ' religious liberty ' like the United States is an instruc- 
tive comment on the notion that Declarations of Natural Rights will 
protect individuals who do what is unpopular" (p. 160). Yes, we 
must confess that we have laws against bigamy, which a man is not 
excused from obeying even if he calls it religion. And we shall 
probably continue to punish theft, even if the thief were to assure us 
that he had received a new revelation making thieving a religious 
rite. Besides several references in the text, a note of six pages 
on the Mormon question is appended to the chapter on Toleration. 
It is not very clear what our author understands by religious liberty, 
anyway. We are told that " the Swiss Federal Constitution guar- 
antees religious liberty in a fuller sense than is done by the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America" (p. 178), and then on the 
next page that " in Switzerland every canton has an Established 
Church, or several Established Churches"; further, that the order of 
Jesuits is excluded, and that there are laws that make the Quaker 
and the Salvation Army impossible. One thing is plain, however, 
that religious liberty admits, if, indeed, it does not require, an estab- 
lished church. 

Despite these and a few other casual inconsistencies that might be 
mentioned, however, the book as a whole is strong and stimulating. 
Whether it is quite convincing or not, will depend upon whether the 
reader accepts its metaphysics, viz., that the individual is nothing in and 
for himself, but that he exists only in and for society. The practical 
advice to the political world to make haste slowly, and to look to the 
experiences of history for light on the path of progress, is sound, 
whatever be our metaphysics. A vein of humor crops out here and 
there that enlivens and illumines the whole discussion. The appen- 
dix, containing extracts from the French and American Declarations 
of Rights referred to in the text, the analytical table of contents, and 
the index, are valuable additions to the book. 

It may be noted, in conclusion, that Mr. Ritchie has been repre- 
sented as showing that " the old asseverations of the rights which 
Nature, as opposed to Society, gives to man, are to-day urged by 
socialists with as much passion, if not with the same aim, as by revo- 
lutionaries and republicans a hundred years ago." This is wholly 
misleading. What Mr. Ritchie does say is that the conservatives, as 
represented by 'The Liberty and Property Defense League,' and 
'The Primrose League,' are now the champions of Natural Rights, 
the doctrine of revolutionists of a century ago. p q jt rench 



